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NEGLECTED ASPECTS OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL CULTURAL RELATIONS 


Ir is no longer considered alarmist to refer to the 
1950’s as a decade of grave international decision. 
Informed observers agree that upon the outcome of 
this decision may depend not only the continued world 
leadership of the United States, but perhaps even our 
srvival as a free and prosperous people. This cer- 
tainly calls for immediate, and, if necessary, drastic 
steps to strengthen the weakest links in our chain of 
international relations. I believe one of these weak 
links to be our cultural relations with the other peo- 
ples of the world. 

Most Americans are able to recognize only the 
political and military phases of the current world 
crisis and see these all too imperfectly. In recent 
years there has also been a growing public awareness 
of the importance of international economic problems. 
But the crisis is only partly political, that is, a mat- 
ter of contrasting systems of government, of compet- 
ing national interests, of ineffective diplomacy. Mili- 
tary measures provide, at best, only temporary, 


By 
HAROLD E. SNYDER 
DIRECTOR, COMMISSION ON THE OCCUPIED 
AREAS, AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


stop-gap solutions to the issues creating tension. 
Economic programs, while far more fundamental, are 
still insufficient to cope with a crisis which is, in es- 
sence, a conflict of ideas, a struggle for the minds and 
hearts of men. 

In our publicity-conscious society, this definition of 
the nature of the world crisis may lead us into another 
error. A conflict of ideas suggests to many only a 
barrege of accurate information through the media of 
mass communications. Not infrequently it suggests 
an overt attempt to “sell” the American way of life, 
utilizing all the techniques of modern advertising. 
Certainly, improved information programs abroad, 
the Voice of America, and United Nations declarations 
on freedom of the press are of the utmost importance. 
But this approach also has serious limitations, too 
often disregarded. Peoples repeatedly enslaved by 
the unscrupulous use of the spoken and written word, 
have naturally come to suspect men’s words. They 
find it hard to draw the line between truth and propa- 
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ganda for ulterior ends. This skepticism of words 
is reflected in scores of ancient proverbs of many lan- 
guages which warn against the pitfalls of mere verbal- 
ization and suggest that the ultimate test of sincerity 
and competence lies in action. 

Information, then, is not enough. It must be sup- 
plemented by action approaches aimed at providing 
direct, mutually satisfying contact among peoples. 
Such contact between Americans and other nationals 
must aim at demonstrating our good will, our genuine 
humanitarianism, the efficiency of our methods, and 
our sympathetic understanding of the viewpoint and 
problems of others. While no term in current usage 
deseribes adequately this approach, it is increasingly 
referred to as “international cultural relations.” 

In 1944 I. L. Kandel predicted: “The United States 
is destined to play a far greater part than ever before 
in the history of the country in international cultural 
relations.1 The accuracy of this prediction has al- 
ready been demonstrated. Kandel’s study, “The Im- 
pact of the War upon American Education,” cited 
numerous examples of the vast growth immediately 
following World War II of governmental and volun- 
tary projects.?, A similar trend in other countries 
was reported by McMurry and Lee.’ A recent report 
shows how this approach has accelerated since 1948.4 
Further evidence is provided in the expanding activi- 
ties of UNESCO. 

Despite this encouraging trend, cultural-relations 
efforts are negligible in comparison with other forms 
of international activity. As a nation we still place 
primary dependence upon political and military ac- 
tion, tending all too often to view such action as an 
end in itself. We find it easy to forget that success- 
ful international relations implies constructive changes 
in human outlook and depends ultimately upon psy- 
chological, educational, and spiritual factors. This 
neglect has left a broad gap in the conduct of our 
foreign affairs. If we are to rise to the challenge of 
world leadership, the gap must be closed. 

It is of course far easier to make the case for in- 
ternational cultural relations than to build sound pro- 
grams. The author has experienced this difficulty 
many times since the war while serving as director of 
two major international projects sponsored by the 
American Council on Education.5 This experience, 
supplementing several years of study abroad and serv- 


1I. L. Kandel, United States Activities in Interna- 
tional Cultural Relations, American Council on Education, 

. iv. 
. 2I. L. Kandel, ‘‘The Impact of the War upon Amer- 
ican Education,’’ University of North Carolina Press. 

3R. McMurry and M. Lee, ‘‘The Cultural Approach,’’ 
University of North Carolina Press. 

4H. E. Snyder and G. E. Beauchamp, An Experiment 
in International Cultural Relations, American Council on 
Education. 

5 The Commission for International Educational Re- 
construction and the Commission on the Occupied Areas. 
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ice with international organizations, has made him not 
only deeply aware of the limitless opportunities in the 
cultural relations approach, but also conscious of the 
numerous pitfalls which beset the path of those at. 
tempting to apply it. Some of the pitfalls deriye 
from our present ignorance of fundamentals—of basic 
sources of human conflict, of how peoples learn to 
work together, of areas of fruitful interchange, of 
ways of appraising results, of the appropriate role 
of government and of private endeavor. This neglect 
of fundamentals has led to waste, needless frustration, 
and even, in extreme cases, to actual ill will where 
understanding was the object. Mutually satisfying 
relationships among peoples do not result automati- 
cally from mere contact, but must be consciously pro- 
moted, carefully nurtured, and constantly evaluated. 

The discussion of neglected aspects of international] 
cultural relations which follows is intended primarily 
for schools, colleges, and voluntary organizations at- 
tempting to identify practical international projects, 
It may also be useful to those concerned with govern- 
ment projects and to research agencies. It is hoped 
that the many pitfalls and unsolved problems here 
presented will not be regarded as deterrents to action, 
They should rather be considered as challenges, as 
opportunities for urgently needed service in an area 
vital to the well-being of all. Each of these neglected 
aspects is discussed in greater detail in a manual of 
voluntary international cultural relations now in 
preparation by the author. 

1. Clearer, more attainable objectives.—This point 
should be too obvious to merit comment. Almost 
daily, however, new examples come to light of projects 
whose purposes have not been thought through or 
utilizing methods clearly inconsistent with stated ob- 
jectives. Foreign guests studying the philosophy and 
techniques of American education may be whisked 
across several campuses a day. International confer- 
ences may underestimate the problem of communica- 
tion due to difference in language. Official “good- 
will tours” abroad may have the opposite effect when 
planned without regard for what is appropriate and 
inappropriate to the particular national mores. 
When objectives of international projects are clearly 
defined at the outset and agreed upon by those con- 
cerned in each country, complete failure rarely re- 
sults. 

2. Systematic evaluation of results—Despite the 
basic importance of evaluation, only a few systematic 
attempts have been made, mainly of exchange of 
persons.° Organizations and institutions participat- 


6 These include reports of committees of the American 
Friends Service Committee, the National Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, the National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly (panel on community and youth activities 
of the Commission on the Occupied Areas), and studies 
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ing in the various projects of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education and the Commission on the Oceu- 
pied Areas have been urged and aided to evaluate 
their own projects. However, only the merest begin- 
ning has been made and adequate standards and eval- 
nation techniques remain to be developed. Although 
by no means the only approach to international cul- 
tural relations, exchange of persons is perhaps the 
most common and is also, in one form or another, the 
oldest. Yet, many such projects tend still to be 
phased upon the optimistic assumption that exchange 
isa good in itself, that study and travel abroad pro- 
duce almost automatically good will and understand- 
ing. This assumption is easily refuted by citing: 
a) the tragie uses to which some of these exchanges 
in peacetime among European countries have been put 
in times of crisis, and (b) the impressions created by 
many Americans abroad. 

Careful analysis of both immediate and long-term 
results of various types of cultural interchange, such 
as those listed below, is badly needed. Such evalua- 
tio should inelude field investigations, utilizing a 
variety of techniques including interviews and con- 
ferences conducted some time after projects have been 
completed. Self-evaluation by sponsoring agencies 
during and immediately following projects is also im- 
portant. But questionnaire studies and hasty evalu- 
ation interviews and conferences just as projects are 
concluding are likely to be of very limited value in 
ascertaining why some approaches succeed and others 
fail. One of the major tests is the test of time. 

3, Selection of appropriate devices Exchange of 
persons and international cultural relations are not 
synonymous, although commonly confused. The 
former is merely one of the major devices to achieve 
the latter. International cultural relations may take 
many other forms. Much work needs to be done to 
determine the appropriate role of each of the numer- 
ous devices which may be employed. No full listing 
of devices is practicable here, but the following will 
serve to illustrate the range of possibilities: university 
study abroad; faculty exchanges; exchanges of non- 
academic personnel; technical advisory missions; 
good-will missions; study tours; international relief 
projects; work camps; international houses and cen- 
ters; international seminars and conferences; film 
festivals and exchanges; music, dance, and visual-arts 
festivals and exhibits; exchanges of books and other 
materials; correspondence projects; commercial rela- 
tions; international professional organizations; town 
adoptions; school and college affiliations; Voice of 





by the Reorientation Branch, Department of the Army 
and the Department of State. The Social Science Re- 
search Council is planning a study of the problems of 
foreign students. 
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America and other radio projects; relations between 
occupation personnel and civilian populations. 

Better understanding of the possibilities and pit- 
falls inherent in these many forms of international 
cultural relations is needed. Attention should also 
be given to ways of combining several of these ap- 
proaches to achieve better results. Agencies too often 
limit themselves unnecessarily in advance to a par- 
ticular device. 

4. Clarification of the appropriate role of govern- 
ments, international agencies, and private organiza- 
tions.—In this vast and complex field, there is a place 
for agencies of all types. The major categories of 
agencies sponsoring international cultural-relations 
projects include: (a) U. S. Government agencies, 
particularly the Department of State, (b) foreign 
governments, (c) intergovernmental agencies, par- 
ticularly the United Nations and UNESCO, (d) U.S. 
voluntary agencies, (e) foreign voluntary agencies, 
(f) international nongovernmental agencies. Increas- 
ingly, projects involve various combinations of the 
above. 

The question of the appropriate role of government 
and private efforts is partly one of resources and ad- 
ministrative competence, partly one of varying impact 
upon countries participating in projects. Govern- 
ment-sponsored projects may in certain areas, despite 
the best of humanitarian motives, be subject to the 
suspicion of political, or even of military, ends. 
Similar projects conducted by voluntary bodies, or by 
international agencies, may be relatively free from 
such suspicion. On the other hand, nongovernmental 
groups sometimes lack the prestige and the resources 
to gain the acceptance needed locally. A marked 
difference is apparent in the way in which different 
American voluntary agencies are received abroad. 
For example, in some areas familiar with American 
missionary efforts or commercial activity, agencies 
associated in the publie mind with such activities labor 
under a handicap, while in other areas such association 
could be advantageous. 

The recent vast expansion in government inter- 
national cultural-relations activities into areas previ- 
ously left to private effort makes it important to 
examine the impact of this changed sponsorship 
abroad. It is possible that some of the values of 
nonofficial direction can be retained by joint spon- 
sorship of activities. In other cases, it may be found 
that initiative should be left to international agencies. 

5. Study of the impact of U. S. policies and pro- 
grams abroad, particularly of attitudes engendered by 
cultural-relations projects—This point is, of course, 
closely related to the one preceding, but seems suffi- 
ciently important for separate listing. It suggests 
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far better analysis than is presently available of fun- 
damental attitudes held toward the United States in 
other lands. Neither public-opinion polls nor studies 
in cultural anthropology tell the whole story, valuable 
as they are. We need to know not only what people 
say they think about us when interviewed, but also 
what they are willing to do when the chips are down. 
We need to know how they react, and why, to our 
various national policies, to government economic and 
cultural programs, and to voluntary projects. This 
is an exceedingly complex problem demanding the 
diverse contributions of the social psychologist, politi- 
cal scientist, historian, cultural anthropologist, relief 
worker, labor leader, agriculturalist, and specialist in 
mass communications. 

6. Efforts to reach the largest and most influential 
population segments abroad.—In the past, exchanges 
of persons and of ideas between the United States and 
other countries have tended to be limited to six cate- 
gories: (a) diplomatic, (b) commercial, (c) technical, 
(d) academic, (e) tourist, and (f) missionary. Only 
relatively recently have attempts been made on a 
substantial scale to bring about direct contacts be- 
tween the largest population segments in our country 
and those abroad, namely agriculture and labor. 
This neglect has frequently resulted in distorted im- 
pressions of conditions and of political and social 
trends in other countries, to our serious detriment. 


At least part of the misunderstanding of America 
abroad may also be attributed to the lack of contact 


with a reasonable cross-section of Americans. Politi- 
cal power in Europe, Asia, and even in Africa is 
passing more and more out of the hands of the “edu- 
cated” classes and into the control of the laboring 
and agricultural masses. We can no longer afford 
to remain out of touch with these groups. This sug- 
gests vastly increased stress upon nonacademic types 
of exchange and relationships. It suggests further a 
varied program for the better interpretation to our 
people of the mind and status of the “common man” 
of all countries. 

7. Contact with “less popular” countries and peo- 
ples rapidly assuming greater political importance.— 
American cultural relations have overemphasized 
countries having a close geographical, historic, or 
linguistic link with the United States. Even relief 
projects after the last war included, while starvation 
existed in Eastern and Central Europe and Asia, 
substantial drives for France, Britain, and Holland. 
Despite the greater language barrier and wider cul- 
tural gap, it is becoming a matter of political neces- 
sity, as it has long been a moral necessity, to develop 
closer cultural relations with the accessible parts of 
Eastern and Central Europe, Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. An essential part of such an effort is the 
attempt to overcome the racial prejudice which in- 
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hibits our contact with and reduces our influence in 
most of these areas. 

8. Semantic clarification—Such terms as “jntey. 
national understanding,” “exchange of persons” 
“world citizenship,” and even “cultural relations” are 
used to convey varied and often contradictory mean. 
ings. They are in danger of becoming meaningleg 
slogans. It would be useful to analyze the conten 
of these concepts to determine, for example, the 
characteristics of the so-called “world citizen.” There 
is particular need for finding and stressing the action 
content of terms describing international understand. 
ing and co-operation. Does the person having a gooj 
intellectual grasp of world affairs qualify as possess. 
ing “world understanding,” or is this reflected in his 
capacity for appropriate political and humanitarian 
action? Can we find terms which reflect more ade. 
quately the responsibilities of citizens in the modern 
world? Similarly, the term “exchange of persons,” 
while based upon the sound principle of mutuality jn 
international relations, is often used to describe ac. 
tivities which are not actually and perhaps should not 
become true exchanges. A far better term than “cy. 
tural relations” is also needed to avoid the “arty” or 
anthropological flavors here, and the Kultur implica. 
tion abroad. 

9. Achieving quicker results—Many of the points 
raised above suggest painstaking investigation over 
a period of years. The stress upon clarification of 
objectives, more precision in the use of terms, and 
improved evaluation must not be allowed to obscure 
the fact that we live in a time of growing tension and 
of- unprecedented capacity for mutual mass annihila- 
tion. International cultural relations is inherently 
a long-term concept. It is essential that we find out 
which aspects of the concept are most productive of 
quick returns in building firm ties of friendship and 
understanding. Even while this is being explored, 
bold experimentation with seemingly promising new 
approaches must take precedence over slower “tried 
and found true” methods. This idea may be abhor- 
rent to the typical academic mind which has often 
dominated our international cultural exchanges in the 
past. 

10. Better co-ordination of efforts.——Discourage- 
ment and disillusionment resulting from duplicating, 
wasteful, ill-conceived projects could be documented 
in several volumes. To retain the advantage of wide 
participation by organized groups, institutions, and 
individuals, there needs to be a central, recognized, 
authoritative source of information, stimulation to 
purposeful effort, guidance, and co-ordination. Such 
an agency must be in close contact with needs and 
conditions abroad, with Federal programs and poli- 
cies, and with available operating agencies. This co- 
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ordinating agency should not actually operate proj- 
ects, as combining operations with policy-making and 
co-ordination tends inevitably to bias objectivity and 
to preoccupy the staff with day-to-day administrative 
routine at the expense of long-range planning. 

In view of the growing tendency to develop inter- 
national projects in terms of goals to be achieved 
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@ action provided by agencies devoted to a single device, ob- 
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jective, or country. On the other hand, operating 
agencies can often function most effectively by con- 
centrating upon and perfecting a particular cultural- 
relations technique, by exemplifying a particular phil- 
osophy or religious viewpoint, by aiming at a single 
broad international objective, or by dealing with a 
limited geographical area. The role of co-ordination 
is to see that the best use is made of the resources of 
operating agencies, and that nonoperating groups of 
all kinds are encouraged and aided to develop worth- 
while, satisfying programs within their capacities and 
means. 
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ALLocATING credit for football, on the basis of 
hours consumed and skills acquired, would take some 
of the pressure off the players and correct a good 
many of the evils of the system. 

According to current reports, the average big-time 
player, or even the player in the ordinary college or 
high school, puts in about 30 hours a week during 
the football season which extends from September 10 
orso to January 1. The athletes even in high school 
usually start practice at least two weeks before school 
opens. Beside this 30 hours of bone-crushing practice 
and actual play the participants are called on to watch 
movies of their coming opponents taken in past games, 
the way prize fighters study movies of their next op- 
ponent. Also distant trips to all parts of the country 
depending on the prestige and rating of the college 
consume week ends or even whole weeks. Then the 
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a time spent under heat lamps and in whirlpool treat- 
he ments and rubdowns must still be taken into account. 
pa This brings the work week of the football player up 
‘trie F to about 48 hours. 
Mine. Now even in a science course consisting of 4 lee- 
often ture-recitation hours and 2 laboratory hours, the credit 
apa assigned is usually 5 points. Usually laboratory time 
receives half credit for the hours put in. Now the 
am football field is certainly a testing laboratory and on 
rl this basis 30 hours in the field in practice and play are 
nted worth at least 15 points in anyone’s rating seale. This 
ail puts the athlete in the clear with a full 15-point 
et schedule, and he does not have to worry about sub- 
aed jects as such, ete. Spring training which takes about 
ee 20 hours a week can be evaluated on the same basis. 
™ In the health-education department of almost any 
ual college we find courses in personal hygiene, described 
nol in the catalogue as problems of living as they involve 
oa the health of the individual. Surely the football 





player tries to stay healthy and accident free and he 





course in his regular training. A great many colleges 
require 8 full terms of what they style physical edu- 
cation, and it is described as physical activities organ- 
ized to give the student opportunities to complete his 
organic growth and development and to acquire per- 
manent constructive health habits, particularly those 
of vigorous recreation and interesting wholesome play. 
If this is not a round-about description of football 
and what it can do for you, the writer is missing his 
guess. 

Another course is first aid and safety education. 
The football player sees plenty of first-aid work in his 
business and often helps tape a comrade or massage 
a friend. He is drilled in the safe way of making 
a tackle, blocking, or falling. In many schools this 
safety course is a four-hour eredit course. It would 
be but natural to credit the football player with this 
course. 

As the football player travels across the country in 
quest of honor for his school he sees the peoples of 
the United States, urban society, rural society, the 
Negro in the United States, community organizations, 
race relations and race prejudice, and social classes 
in the modern world. Surely the intensively trained 
football player could be given credit for half a dozen 
courses in sociology without straining credulity. Op- 
portunities could also be found for introducing good 
musie and books by radio or loud speakers when play- 
ers are unable, because of other duties, to attend 
classes. 

In this way the diligent football player could wena 
his way through a four-year college course without 
doing double work, by really getting all the essentials 
of a B.S. in Physical Education in connection with 
his football playing and at the same time being penal. 
ized for his participation by having to force his 
bruised body and mind over an entirely different set 


of courses. It seems to the writer that full-time par- 


ticipation in a major sport might with a little imagi- 
nation be made the equivalent of the curriculum lead- 
ing to an appropriate degree. 
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Educational Literature Review... 





EDUCATION IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES’ 


In many countries there exists a lively interest in 
comparative education, a field of study which has 
more than academic significance. The past half-dozen 
years have marked the appearance of numerous pub- 
lications of various types and the organization of 
several conferences to facilitate the understanding of 
this subject.2, New foreign journals, such as Bildung 
und Erziehung (Germany) and Scuola libera (Italy), 
devote substantial space to educational events and 
developments in other countries, while older periodi- 
eals, such as Bollettino di legislazione scolastica com- 
parata, Bulletin of the International Bureau of Edu- 
cation, and Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Yrziehungs- 
wissenschaft, have taken on greater postbellum im- 
portance. In the United States, the Division of In- 
tellectual Cooperation of the Pan American Union has 
issued a series of monographs on Latin-American uni- 
versities, the U. S. Office of Education has published 
a dozen or more monographs on education in various 
Latin-American nations, and the American Council on 
Jdueation has sponsored M. M. Chambers’s “Univer- 
sities of the World Outside U.S.A.”* American edu- 
eational journals continue to give space, from time 
to time, to articles on education abroad, but they are 


1 For earlier reviews of the literature on comparative 
education and related fields, see the following articles by 
W. W. Brickman: ‘‘Comparative Education,’’ ScHooL 
AND Society, 65: 145-51, February 22, 1947; ‘‘Educa- 
tion under Totalitarianism and Reconstruction,’’ tbid., 
66: 511-19, December 27, 1947; ‘‘Education in Latin 
America,’’ ibid., 67: 479-87, June 26, 1948; ‘‘Interna- 
tional Education Co-operation,’’ ibid., 64: 386-92, No- 
vember 30, 1946; ‘‘ International Educational Relations, ’’ 
ibid., 69: 318-25, April 30, 1949; ‘‘ UNESCO,”’? ibid., 70: 
196-202, September 24, 1949; and ‘‘ International Educa- 
tion,’’ pp. 617-27, in W. S. Monroe, editor, ‘‘ Encyclo- 

edia of Educational Research’’ (revised edition, New 

ork, Macmillan, 1950). 

2 ‘*Conference on Graduate and Post Doctoral Research 
on Comparative Education and Related Fields’’ (mimeo- 
graphed report, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C., June 10, 1950). For earlier activities along this 
line, see I, L. Kandel, ‘‘Comparative Education Confer- 
ence’? (Circular No. 159, Washington, D. C., U. S. Office 
of Education, May, 1936). Also of interest is ‘‘ Report 
on the Seminar on Foreign Education’’ (New York: 
Columbia University, November 22-24, 1948, mimeo- 
graphed). Any resemblance to the ‘‘International Con- 
ference on Comparative Education’’ at Chiemsee, Ger- 
many, in April 25-29, 1949 (Frankfurt A. M.; Woeller, 
1949) is coincidental and unintentional. The most recent 
conference took place in March, 1951, in London. See 
W. W. Brickman, ‘‘ An International Conference on Com- 
parative Education,’’ ScHooL anp Society, 73: 344-45, 
June 2, 1951. 

8 Monrve’s ‘* Encyclopedia of Educational Research’’ 
contains two pertinent articles. 
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rarely of the research type. The annual “Schoo, 
men’s Week Proceedings” at the University of Penp. 
sylvania still includes papers on foreign education, 
although fewer in number than several years ag), 
It is unfortunate that the Foreign Education Digest 
is not circulated more widely. Likewise unfortunat, 
is the fact that the American Educational Research 
Association, publisher of the valuable Review oj 
Educational Research, has permitted more than , 
dozen years to elapse since its last issue on “His. 
tory of Education and Comparative Education.” 

It is frequently assumed by writers on comparatiy: 
education, whether they define this term literally ¢ 
in an informational sense, that this field originate 
with Mare-Antoine Jullien of Paris in 1817 and wa 
revived late in the 19th century. In point of fact, 
there was a thriving literature dating back at leas 
to the closing decades of the 18th century and con. 
tinuing with some regularity ever since, not only in 
European countries but also in the United States, 
There were comparisons between ancient and modem 
education,® in addition to the more recognized style 
of comparing the educational systems of two con- 
temporary nations.® An early work which has ap. 
parently been overlooked compares Belgian elemen- 
tary education with that of several other nations, in. 
eluding the United States.7? Thus far there is noth. 
ing more than scattered historical sketches of seg. 
ments of comparative education, but it is high time 
for a qualified person or persons to prepare a defini- 
tive history. 

4 Edited by Mrs. Sophie W. Downs, 1650 Oxford Street, 
Berkeley 4, Calif., this quarterly deserves a more durable 
garb. 

5 E.g., Johann Peter Brinkmann, ‘‘Vergleichung der 
Erziehung der Alten mit der heutigen, und Untersuch- 
ungen, welche von beyden mit der Natur am meisten 
tibereinstimme’’ (Dessau, 1784); and Evers, ‘‘Frag- 
mente der aristotelischen Erziehungskunst, oder priifende 
Vergleichung der antiken und modernen Paedagogik” 
(Ziirich, 1806). 

6 £.g., Friedrich August Hecht, ‘‘De re scholastica 
Anglica eum Germanica comparata’’ (Freiburg, 1795). 

7 £d. Duepetiaux, ‘‘De 1’ état de 1’instruction primaire 
et populaire en Belgique, comparée avec celui de 1 instruc: 
tion en Allemagne, en Prusse, en Suisse, en France, en 
Hollande et aux Etats-Unis’’ (vol. I, Bruxelles, Meline, 
Cans, 1838). The author was inspector general of prisons 
and welfare institutions in Belgium. It is interesting to 
note that G. A. Golozza applies the term ‘‘ comparative 
pedagogy’’ not to foreign education but to biological 
comparisons with Darwinian-Spencerian overtones. See 
his ‘‘Saggio di pedagogia comparata’’ (Naples: Morano, 
1885). 
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Turning to the writings of more recent vintage, one 
{nds that some attention is given to the historical 
aspects of comparative education. The observance of 
the centenary of Jullien’s death in 1848 was signalized 
hy meetings organized by the Bureau International 
’éducation in Geneva and by Unesco at the Musée 
Pédagogique in Paris. The brief addresses by Marcel 
Abraham, inspector-general of French public instrue- 
tion, Pedro Rossello, associate director of the BIE, 
and Jean Thomas, Under-Director General of Unesco, 
have been printed in pamphlet form under the title, 
“La pédagogie comparée: Un précurseur, Mare-An- 
toine Jullien de Paris.” Nothing new is presented, 
and Dr. Rossello once more recounts the dramatic 
“discovery” of Jullien by Kemény. 

For all their oratory and rhetoric about world- 
mindedness and education for international under- 
standing, American educationists rarely raise their 
eyelashes to look at the writings of their opposite 
numbers abroad. This policy of pedagogical isvla- 
tionism has been responsible, in a large measure no 
doubt, for the neglect of such works as “Triebkriafte 
der Pidagogik der Volker,” by Friedrich Schneider, 
professor of education at the University of Munich 
and coneurrently director of the Institut fiir Ver- 
gleichende Erziehungswissenschaft in Salzburg. Edi- 
tor of the Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Erziehungs- 
wissenschaft, before and after Hitler, Dr. Schneider 
has been one of the leading European specialists in 


comparative education over a long period of time. 
The subtitle of his book, “an introduction to com- 
parative education,” gives but an inkling of the rich 


and varied content. Schneider aims to delineate the 
various factors which have molded the nations’ edu- 
cational philosophy and system—national character, 
the geographical environment, the cultural milieu, 
social organization, historical development, politics, 
foreign influences, and the immanent growth of edu- 
cational ideas. Beginning with a brief and inade- 
quate survey of the background of comparative edu- 
cation, the author takes up each of these factors in 
turn and indicates with abundant evidence how they 
enrich the understanding of a national educational 
system. Briefly, his thesis is that comparative edu- 
cation must undertake genuine comparisons if it is 
to have justification as a special discipline; hence, 
Auslandspddagogik, or information concerning edu- 
eation in a foreign country, is not to be confounded 
with Vergleichende Pddagogik. Although this is an 
exclusivist viewpoint which may lead some of its 
votaries to underestimate the importance of syste- 
matic, thorough analysis as a prelude to comparison, 
it is one which should be regarded with great serious- 
ness. Professor Schneider undoubtedly understands 
that the concept of comparison, which he derives from 
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fields such as linguistics, is particularly difficult in the 
all-too-human area of education. And he knows full 
well that many attempts at comparison rest often on 
the sands of superficiality. In this writer’s opinion, 
by far the most interesting and scholarly chapter is 
the one on the influence of foreign countries on na- 
tional education. The discussion of national char- 
acter suffers from the author’s lack of acquaintance 
with the literature in French and English, as well as 
from his lack of appreciation of the fact that national 
stereotyping is a handy substitute for analytical 
thinking. A number of relatively minor matters mars 
this significant contribution to comparative educa- 
tion: errors in foreign names (¢.g., pp. 20, 104, 202, 
477), remnants of Nazified locutions (¢.g., pp. 213, 
327), unqualified quotations of such Nazi educators as 
Ernst Krieck (pp. 42, 228) and Theodor Wilhelm 
(pp. 331, 492), and traces of nationalistic bias (e.g., 
p. 369). But some of these were apparently derived 
from the circumstance that Schneider, who was per- 
sona non grata to the Nazis, may not have had the 
best references at hand during the war years, when 
he presumably wrote part of the book. It is note- 
worthy that he makes frequent use of Kandel’s ideas 
on comparative education. 

Although “Comparative Education,” by Nicholas 
Hans, reader in this field at King’s College of the 
University of London, was published in 1949, it was 
written at about the time that the Schneider book 
appeared. Author of previous works in comparative 
education, co-editor of “The Year Book of Educa- 
tion,” and eco-organizer of the recent international 
conference on problems of comparative education, 
Dr. Hans offers “a study of educational factors and 
traditions.” His text is a sort of compromise be- 
tween the largely theoretical approach of Schneider 
and the largely practical approach of Kandel. After 
discussing the definition and seope of his subject, 
Hans examines the factors underlying a national sys- 
tem of education: the natural (racial, linguistic, geo- 
graphic-economic), religious (mainly Catholic, Angli- 
ean, and Puritan), and secular (humanism, socialism, 
nationalism, and democracy). The closing section 
deals with the educational systems of “four democ- 
racies”—England, U.S.A., France, and U.S.S.R. Dr. 
Hans’s treatment of the historical development of com- 
parative education is excessively compressed and shows 
evidence of omissions, while elsewhere he shows no hesi- 
tation in including elementary, superfluous material on 
race (pp. 17-19), language (pp. 40-46), and religion 
(pp. 85-91). Although the author has a good grasp 
of his subject matter, his manner of presentation leaves 
much to be desired—a pedestrian style, overlong para- 
graphs (one lasting about four pages, pp. 99-103), 
undocumented history, no indication of precise sources 
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of quotations, an inadequate bibliography, a partial 
index, and numerous factual errors and inexactitudes 
(e.g., pp. 13, 14, 35, 37, 44, 285). There are infelici- 
tous references to “the famous Nuremberg racial 
laws” (p. 19) and “the famous Nazi Nuremberg laws” 
(p. 35) and the author’s customary preoccupation 
with the influence of freemasonry. Of his efforts at 
comparison of educational systems, it may be said 
that they do not quite come off; his process is in need 
of more thoroughness and beneath-the-surface prob- 
ing. All in all, this volume does not attain Dr. 
Hans’s previous standards in comparative education, 
because, as this writer suspects, he yielded to over- 
simplification in trying to reach a student, teacher, 
and general audience simultaneously. It is to be 


hoped that this author’s future writings will reflect 
the more scientific content and methodology associated 


with his name. 

Two pamphlets provide some information regarding 
the current status of education in various countries. 
Giovanni Gozzer’s “Tre riforme: francia, belgio, 
olanda” is a descriptive analysis, including tables, of 
postwar educational reforms in France, Belgium, and 
Holland. 
ring that the reader himself adopt the role of carping 
critic (“lasciando al lettore eventualmente lo spunto 
eritico,” p. 3). “Schools for Young Children in 
Twenty-Seven Countries” represents the results of a 
questionnaire on nursery schools and kindergartens 
earried out by the International Committee of the 
National Association for Nursery Education. The in- 
formation, which has also been derived from an ex- 
amination of the foreign literature, is of varying 
length and usefulness for the respective countries. 
There are brief bibliographies, comprising several 
titles in five foreign languages. Such a project, on 
a more professional basis, should be a laudable ac- 
tivity for educational organizations on other scholastic 
levels. 

Since the lamented demise of Kandel’s “Educa- 
tional Yearbook,” the only reliable and thorough sur- 
vey of educational developments the world over has 
been “The Year Book of Education,” sponsored by 
the University of London Institute of Education 
under the co-editorship of Nicholas Hans and J. A. 
Lauwerys, the latter professor of comparative edu- 
eation at the institute. Issued annually since 1932, 
this yearbook suspended publication after the 1940 
number, owing to the war, and did not resume until 


8 The ‘‘International Yearbook of Education’’ (‘‘ An- 
nuaire International de 1’Education et de 1’Enseigne- 
ment’’) is now published jointly by Unesco and the 
Bureau International d’&ducation and will be discussed 
together with other Unesco publications in a separate 
review article. This annual publication falls far short 
of the standards of scholarship and comprehensiveness 
that characterize the Hans-Lauwerys yearbook. 


The author eschews comparisons, prefer- 
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1948. The first postwar volume, appropriately 
enough, treats the manifold problems of educationa| 
reconstruction in Great Britain, the British Commop. 
wealth, U.S.A., and the rest of Europe. The impact 
of the war and the military occupation by the Axis 
receives due emphasis. Among the many contributors 
are A. C. F. Beales, lecturer in education, King’s (oj. 
lege, University of London; Professor Lauwerys, 
K. S. Cunningham, director, Australian Council for 
Educational Research; Roger Gal, adviser to the 
French Ministry of National Education; Dr. Kandel: 
Sergius Hessen, professor of education, University 
of Lodz; Professor Schneider; Guido de Ruggiero, 
formerly Italian Minister of Education and now pro. 
fessor at the University of Rome; and E. N. Medyn- 
sky, well-known Soviet professor-writer on educa- 
tion. As far as this writer can see, the only section 
which can be accurately described as comparative 
education is a portion of an article (pp. 153-55) by 
Professors Clarence Linton and Edwin Ziegfeld of 
Columbia’s Teachers College, in which the similarities 
and differences between education in the American 
and British armies are pointed up. The 1949 year- 
book, which pays tribute in a foreword to Jullien, 
is a continuation of the survey of the 1948 edition. 
Together, the two yearbooks offer universal coverage 
on postbellum education, an achievement not matched 
by any other type of publication. The first portion 
of this volume contains an essay by the joint editors 
on the influence of different factors on modern edu- 
cation, a paper by Dr. Kandel (who is a member of 
the joint editorial board) on nationalism and educa- 
tion, a discussion by Professor Hessen on education 
and economic life, and on an analysis by Dr. S. Bies- 
heuvel of South Africa of the application of psy- 
chological tests to non-European peoples. The 1950 
yearbook® is especially concerned with “the general 
theme of occupational selection and differentiation 
through education” (p. ix). Besides reports on de- 
velopments along these lines in the larger countries 
on six continents, this volume also features a series 
of special studies treating such aspects as mental and 
psychological testing, social mobility, and university 
selection. The contributors include Sir Cyril Burt, 
professor of psychology at University College, Uni- 
versity of London; George F. Zook, M. M. Chambers, 
Robert J. Havighurst, and Robert K. Hall of the 
United States; Charles E. Phillips, professor of edu- 
eation, Ontario College of Education; and many dis- 
tinguished foreign pedagogues. The final section, 
“Comparative Study of Social Origins of Students 
in the Universities,” lacks sufficient depth. It is not 
too much to say that these yearbooks constitute an 


9 The 1951 edition was not available at the time of 
writing. 
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excellent source of current educational information 
on nearly all the countries in the world. 

“The Adolescent at School,” edited by Vernon Mal- 
linson, lecturer in comparative education at the Uni- 
versity of Reading, is a compilation of descriptions of 
experimental schools in France, India, U. 8. A., Italy, 
England, and other countries. The authors, all of 
whom are associated with the schools they discuss, 
emphasize their aims and practices. The volume is 
intended as a supplement to the 1948 “Year Book of 
Education.” 

For the edification of Latin Americans, Gonzalo 
Abad outlines the aims, organization, curriculum, and 
activities of “Cuatro escuelas experimentales norte- 
americanas.” All four schools—Horace Mann, Dal- 
ton, Lincoln, and Public School 500—are or were 
located in New York City, a circumstance which made 
for economy of time in observation but not for rep- 
resentativeness. The evidence points to the lapse of 
about a decade between visitation and publication. 

There exists in all probability no better introduc- 
tion to French education than “L’Organisation de 
lenseignement en France,” a general survey prepared 
under official auspices. With plentiful illustrations, 
tables, and statistics, the anonymous authorship fur- 
nishes a detailed, clear outline of elementary, sec- 
ondary, higher, technical, and physical education. 
But first there is a capsuled overview of the history 
of French education and an exposition of the prin- 
ciples of the educational system’s organization and 
structure. The descriptions of various levels of edu- 
eation are also preceded by historical paragraphs. 
Over and above the conventional content of the coun- 
try’s educational resources are descriptions of educa- 
tion in overseas France (France Outre-Mer), French 
schools in foreign countries, and offices of information 
service. This is a valuable reference work on con- 
temporary French education.’° 

The excellence and fame of Italian postwar films 
has reached all corners of the globe. The renaissance 
of Italian educational literature also bids fair to com- 
mand widespread respect. It is only necessary to 
think of the variegated and prolific series, “Educatori 
Antichi i Moderni,” published in Florence to realize 


10 For additional information, especially on the recent 
reforms, see R. Gal, ‘‘La R4forme de ]’enseignement et 
les classes nouvelles’’ (Paris: Les Presses d ’Ile-de-France, 
[1946]); ‘*Franece: New Plans for Education’’ (Lon- 
don: (New Education Fellowship, 1946); A. E. Meyer, 
ScHooL AND Society, 68: 17-20, July 10, 1948; C. H. 
Dobinson, Journal of Education (London), vol. 81, Oc- 
tober, 1949, pp. 584, 586, and November, 1949, pp. 654, 
656; F. Lilge, ScHoo. AND Society, 70: 353-56, Decem- 
ber 3, 1949; and H. Wallon, ‘‘The Philosophy of Educa- 
tion in Franee,’’ pp. 321-35, in Marvin Farber, editor, 
‘‘Philosophic Thought in France and the United States’’ 
(Buffalo: University of Buffalo Publications in Philoso- 
phy, 1950). 
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that something exceptional is being produced. In the 
realm of comparative education, Italian scholars have 
shown increasing interest in recent years. “L’istru- 
zione universitaria e pre-universitaria in Italia e 
all’estero,” by R. Giannarelli and E. Leonardi, pro- 
fessors attached to the Director General of Cultural 
Relations in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, is a very 
competent guide to university, higher artistic and 
technical, and secondary education. Although most 
of this reference volume treats education in Italy, 
there is a substantial section on many foreign nations. 
Moreover, the foreign student is given information on 
study in Italy, while the Italian student is guided with 
pertinent directions regarding study abroad. Much 
use is made of the tabular form of presentation. 
While this work does not compare in any remote 
respect to the Chambers volume cited in a previous 
paragraph and while it is skimpy with data on higher 
education in some countries (Chile, p. 248; U.S.A., 
pp. 290-93), it is nonetheless a praiseworthy effort 
which is certain to show improvement in later editions. 

An opus ponderosum is the 1,500-page “Guida D: 
Annuario della Seuola e della Cultura,” edited by 
Giovanni Gozzer and published by the Centro Didat- 
tico Nazionale. This is a yearbook, directory, and 
encyclopedia combined between two widely spaced 
covers. Here may be found a discussion of the con- 
stitutional principles of the Italian school reform by 
Guido Gonella, Minister of Public Instruction; articles 
by 22 contributors on different phases of culture and 
education; lists of Italian and foreign periodicals, 
books on education (comparative education, pp. 472- 
73), and selected foreign publications; a who’s who 
of Italian pedagogy; a bibliography of children’s lit- 
erature; directories of elementary and secondary 
schools and universities; and a list of Italian schools 
abroad. Anyone strong enough to handle this tome 
will find interesting and significant material on Italian 
education therein." 

An absorbing and well-illustrated account of “Edu- 
cation in the Netherlands” is provided by Philip J. 
Idenburg, the nation’s director-general of statistics. 
Of particular interest to the American reader are the 
features of decentralized administration and financ- 
ing, the schooling given to the bargees’ children,'? 
the extent of freedom allowed the parent in educa- 
tional matters, and the situation affecting religion in 
education. The booklet’* is highly informative, log- 


11 See also H. R. Marraro, SCHOOL AND Society, 70: 
308-09, November 12, 1949; and A. E. Dreibusch, Amert- 
can Teacher, XXXIV, December, 1949, pp. 9-10. 

12Cf., E. B. Schlesinger, ‘‘Edueation on Dutch 
Canals,’’ Harvard Educational Review, vol. 21, winter, 
1951, pp. 32-36. 

13 There is also a French edition, ‘‘ Les écoles des Pays- 
Bas,’’ 
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ically organized, and refreshingly frank. There are 
spots where more information would have been wel- 
come (é.g., pp. 9-10, 22, 52).'* 

A German’s description and analysis of Swiss edu- 
cation is given in “Das Schweizer Erziehungswesen,” 
by Gottfried Herzfeld.1° The third in the series, 
“Vergleichende Erziehung,” edited by Franz Hilker 
in Wiesbaden, this little book aims at enlightening 
German readers with a view toward drawing some 
inferences with regard to educational conditions in 
Germany without, however, becoming slavish imitators 
of the Swiss system. Strangely, there is not a single 
paragraph comparing education in the two countries, 
and one must assume that comparison is expected to 
take place in the reader’s mind. The official Swiss 
yearbook of public instruction, “Etudes Pédagogiques,” 
which also appears in a German edition, contains up- 
to-date information on what is happening in Swiss 
schools. In addition, it includes from time to time 
articles of historical and foreign interest. The 1949 
edition, the only one available to this writer, thus 
features articles on Pestalozzi and experimental edu- 
cation, on Unesco, and on educational reforms in 
France. The annotated bibliography at the end of 
the volume is made up chiefly of works published in 
France, including the French translation of Gesell and 
Ilg’s “The Child from Five to Ten.” 

American readers have long been accustomed to 
English-language writings published by Scandinavian 
educationists, particularly on adult education. This 
tradition is upheld by “Scandinavian Adult Educa- 
tion,” edited by Ragnar Lund. The four constituent 
parts of this work were written by specialists repre- 
senting Denmark, Finland, Norway, and Sweden. 
Prepared originally for the Unesco Conference in 
Elsinore in 1949, this combined volume illustrates 
clearly the common elements of adult education in 
Scandinavia and also the individual differences. The 
historical backgrounds are helpful in understanding 
the contemporary developments, and the descriptive 
information is adequate and instructive. Only the 
section on Denmark concludes with a bibliography.1¢ 

A significant source for comprehending the present 
status and probable future course of education in 
Sweden is the summary of the government school bill 
recently issued with the title, “The Swedish School- 


14 William Ernest Hocking’s brief impression of 
‘*Teaching in Dutch Universities’’ is very interesting 
(Higher Education, VI, January 15, 1950, pp. 113-14). 

15 For a description by a Swiss, see M. Simmen, ‘‘ Die 
Schulen des Schweizervolkes’’ (Frauenfeld, Switzerland: 
Huber, 1946). 

16 A bibliography for Sweden is available in the reprint 
of P. G. Stensland, ‘‘ Adult Education: A Force in Swed- 
ish Democracy,’’ American-Scandinavian Review, June, 
1945, last 2 pp. 
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Reform: 1950,” under the editorship of Ingema; 
Diiring. To abridge a series of reports totaling oye; 
5,000 pages into a book of less than 200 is something 
of an artistic job. What the editor has done was ty 
restate the salient ideas and principles basic to the 
school-reform bill of May 26, 1950, not only to pro. 
vide information but also to contribute “to the inter. 
national discussion of educational questions common 
to the culture that we belong to” (p. 17). The ney 
reforms propose the establishment of a comprehen. 
sive school, the universal teaching of English begin. 
ning with the fifth class, and the modernization of the 
secondary-school curriculum. The present status of 
the Swedish school system is clearly set forth and 
the need fpr reform explained. The Swedish-English 
glossary, illustrations, and the tables are useful aids, 

A shorter treatment of the Swedish schools, origi. 
nally prepared by Professor Diiring for the 1948 
“Year Book of Education,” has been issued in ex. 
panded form by the Swedish Institute.‘* This handy 
outline is documented and presents some historical 
references and current figures, but most of its mate. 
rial is too abbreviated for research value.'® 

Few will dispute that “Education in Arab Countries 
of the Near East,” published by the American Council 
on Education, is a firstrate contribution to compara. 
tive education. Writen by Roderic D. Matthews, pro- 
fessor of education at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and Matta Akrawi, director-general of higher edu. 
cation in Iraq (on leave) and director of Unesco’s 
Educational Clearing House, this handsome, well- 
organized volume contains the results of a personal 
visit by the authors and Emam Abdel Meguid of Cairo 
during an eighteen-month period in 1945-46 to Egypt, 
Iraq, Lebanon, British-mandated Palestine, Syria, and 
Transjordan. The project was directed by Dr. Mat- 
thews, while the major part of the report was con- 
posed by Dr. Akrawi during 1946-47. In spite of 
the fact that portions of the text were outdated at 
the time of publication, what came to be called 
Israel,!® for example, the volume remains a compre- 

17 A special booklet on ‘‘ Adult Education in Sweden’’ 


has been written by Gunnar Hirdman for the Swedish In- 
stitute (Stockholm, 1948). 

18 For the status of the elementary-school teacher in 
Sweden, see B. Lundquist, American Teacher, XXXIV, 
January, 1950, pp. 12-15. 

19 See N. Nardi, ‘‘ Education in Israel,’’ an enlarged 
reprint from ‘‘Child Care in Israel’’ (Jerusalem: Hen- 
rietta Szold Foundation for Child and Youth Welfare, 
1950), and the articles by J. L. Benor and M. Avidor, 
Middle Eastern Affairs, 1, August-September, 1950, pp. 
224-29 and 229-33. For earlier literature, see ‘‘The 
System of Education of the Jewish Community in Pales- 
tine’’ (London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1946) ; 
N. Nardi, ‘‘Education in Palestine, 1920-1945’ ( Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Zionist Organization of America, 1945); 
and E. Simon, ‘‘ Hebrew Education in Palestine,’’ Jour- 
nal of Educational Sociology, vol. 22, November, 1948, 
pp. 190-205. 
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hensive study of the major features of the educational 
systems of countries which are all but unknown to 
Westerners but which are playing a key role in inter- 
national affairs at present. In the main, the content 
is descriptive, severely factual, and objective. Con- 
siderable attention is paid to foreign schools in the 
Near East and the practice of sending students to 
Western universities. The long final section of inter- 
pretation affords insight into the Arab cultural world 
and some comprehension of the current Arab policy 
toward the West. One lesson that can be discerned 
from a careful reading of this volume is that cultural 
contributions and educational influences, including the 
study of English, do not necessarily result in_ the 
growth of favorable attitudes toward the West in 
general and toward Britain and America in par- 
ticular. Additional historical data and a better index 
would have improved this already very enlightening 
and richly illustrated study.?° 

Three recent publications shed light on educational 
change in fast-changing India. “The New Education 
in India,” a special number of the New Era, contains 
articles on Tagore and less-known schools and edu- 
cators. Edited by K. G. Saiyidain, this collection 
also includes excerpts from the educational writings 
of Gandhi, Nehru, and other leaders. “An Adven- 
ture in Edueation of Pre-School Children in India” 
is a report to the All India Women’s Conference on 
the development of a course for the training of pre- 
school teachers. Written by Kamala K. Bhoota, 
(Ph.D., University of Michigan) of the Tata Institute 
of Social Science in Bombay, Miss Lyra Ribeiro 
(Ph.D., Harvard), and Mary Sweeny, formerly of 
the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit, this booklet 
sums up the new trends in child psychology and allied 
areas. Following a description of the administra- 
tion, organization, and methods of nursery schools, 
the authors furnish an account, supported by ap- 
propriate photographs, of the establishment of the 
experimental nursery school in Bombay. The publi- 
eation concludes with a list of books, all of them 
issued in the U.S.A., read by the prospective nursery- 
school teachers. Of particular importance is “The 
Wardha Scheme,” by Kalulal Shrimali, principal of 
the Vidya Bhawan Teachers Training College (Udai- 
pur, Rajasthan). A Ph.D. dissertation at Teachers 
College (Columbia) sponsored by George S. Counts, 
who contributes an appreciative introduction, this 
book is a thorough study of Gandhi’s program of 
rural education. Dr. Shrimali expatiates upon the 
weaknesses of the British educational system in India 
and is especially eager to show up the fallacy of 


_ 20 For additional information on the educational situa- 
tion in the Near East, see ‘‘ Education in Turkey (Turk- 
ish Ministry of Education, n. d., n. p.). 
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ignoring Indian culture and heritage. Basically, the 
Wardha plan is centered on the “three integrally 
related” concepts of physical environment, social en- 
vironment, and craft work (p. 89). Among the sig- 
nificant reforms are the replacement of English as 
a basic language by the provincial vernacular and 
the interprovincial Hindustani, the secularization of 
public instruction, and the transformation of the 
social order in the spirit of Gandhi’s philosophy. The 
author is rather strong in his criticism of British work 
in India and it is certain that his views, which are a 
little less than objective, will not earn much applause 
in England. Nor, for that matter, will Moslem opin- 
ion?! concur with all of the author’s judgments. The 
style is frequently repetitious, the quotations over- 
long, and the spelling not always consistent (Gandhi, 
Gandhiji). The bibliography is extensive and rep- 
resentative, however. 

The second edition of “The Philippine Educational 
System,” by Antonio Isidro (Ph.D., University of 
Chicago), associate professor of education at the 
University of the Philippines, is a textbook for pros- 
pective teachers. All aspects of Philippine educa- 
tion?? are surveyed comprehensively and the system 
as a whole is evaluated. The author offers a brief 
account of the past of Philippine education under the 
Spanish, United States, and Japanese administrations 
and discusses educational objectives and problems 
with exemplary lucidity. Throughout the volume one 
is conscious of the influence of American education. In 
several places (e.g., pp. 4-5), the non-Filipino reader 
is at a disadvantage because the information is not 
precise. The questions and reading references at the 
end of each chapter are useful for the student. 

It is deplorable that there is a paucity of studies 
on education behind the Iron Curtain.2* Apart from 
numerous publications on East Germany, this writer 
has seen few writings which offer much of an idea 
of what goes on in lands consonant with Soviet ideol- 
ogy. It may be that we do not import, or find it 
difficult to, untranslated writings which no doubt 
exist. The only sizable materials obtainable** were 
two mimeographed reports, “Education in Poland: 
Higher Education” and “Education in Poland: Voea- 
tional Education,” issued by the Polish Research and 
Information Service, an agency of the Polish Gov- 


21 For the Moslem viewpoint, see the monthly, Educa- 
tion in Pakistan, published since April, 1949. 

22 See also P. T. Orata, Educational Record, XXXI, 
October, 1950, pp. 369-82; and A. Ravenholt, Foreign 
Affairs, vol. 29, April, 1951, pp. 411-13. 

23 See J. S. Reshetar, ‘‘The Educational Weapon,’’ 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, vol. 271, September, 1950, pp. 135-44. 

24M. Lindsay et al., ‘‘ Notes on Educational Problems 
in Communist China’’ (New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1950) is historical. 
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ernment. Both supply considerable factual data and 
far less propaganda than usually injected into the 
same organization’s periodical, Poland Today.?5 

The review of the two-dozen odd publications on 
education in foreign nations seems to indicate that 
the field of comparative education has not yet reached 
the point when it can make use of the reliable tech- 
niques of comparison. Many writings shy away from 
comparative treatment, while others make attempts 
which are too superficial or otherwise fail to hit the 
target. Perhaps it would be well to admit that com- 
parative education must still pass through the stage 
of thorough, objective fact-gathering and analysis be- 
fore it can attain the status of a genuinely compara- 
tive study.” There are signs that it is on its way, but 
there is quite some distance to be traversed. 

Comparative education is in dire need of better 
surveys and more definitive researches. It is possible 
that the influence and inspiration of Unesco, which 
is about to release a guide to national educational sys- 
tems, will contribute to the greater development of 
the subject. However, despite increase in foreign 
travel, student and teacher exchanges, and the growth 
of international consciousness, there does not seem to 
have resulted in American educational leadership an 
awareness of the need of teaching the field of com- 
parative education in teacher-education institutions. 
Colleges and universities are introducing each semester 
new courses in various foreign civilizations and cul- 
tures, but the educationists, who claim to be forward- 
looking (“Progressive” in fact), still manage to stand 
pat. The extant courses in comparative education 
are apparently on the way out, being gradually gob- 
bled up by the current of correlation. Not to be over- 
looked as a cause of this apathy toward comparative 
education is the cavalier attitude on the part of 
aglottal authorities toward foreign-language teaching. 
For, to do well in studying foreign education it is 
necessary to have a good grasp of the pertinent 
languages. 

Finally, if comparative education is ever to flourish 
in this country or anywhere for that matter, it is 
essential that a system be worked out whereby an ade- 
quate number of copies of educational writings are 
distributed and received around the world. Someone 
should interest a foundation, furthermore, to revive 
a set-up such as existed in the International Institute 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. There is 
much in education that can be made available to this 
and every other country through this medium.?¢ 


25 Cf., the issue of October, 1950, pp. 6-7, 14. For in- 
formation on education in Czechoslovakia, see the articles 
of Thomas Woody: ScHoot AND Society, 67: 289-91; 
Social Studies, October, 1948; and Journal of Educational 
Research, December, 1948, pp. 241-52. 

26 The present writer will devote special articles to 
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education in England, Central and South America, the 


Oceupied Areas, and the U.S.S.R. There is too much 
literature to be covered in a single review article. 

27 For additional bibliography, see the references on 
higher foreign education collected by M. M. Chambers in 
College and University, April, 1948, pp. 463-74; October, 
1948, pp. 96-107; January, 1949, pp. 261-73; and April, 
1949, pp. 401-26. For references on professional educa- 
tion abroad, see M. M. Chambers, SCHOOL AND SOcIETY, 
69: 225-28, March 26, 1949. 
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Events... 


THE ATHLETICS INVESTIGATION 


THE appointment by the American Council on Edu- 
eation of a special committee of ten college presidents 
to study the ethies of intercollegiate athletics and to 
make recommendations is to be welcomed. Whether 
the recommendations of such a committee will have 
any far-reaching influence is another matter. For the 
whole question of ethical standards in American life 
is involved and transcends the conditions that exist in 
the area of intercollegiate ethics. Nor does there 
seem to be much virtue in the proposal to obtain a 
foundation grant for a long-time study of the inter- 
collegiate situation. Like the appointment of Royal 
Commissions in Britain, long-time studies under foun- 
dation grants help conveniently and too often to shelve 
issues. In any case, it might be well to remember 
that a report on intercollegiate athletics, based on an 
investigation conducted with a foundation grant, was 
made not so long ago, and various conferences have 
passed resolutions and adopted regulations “to clean 
up athletics.” Nevertheless, bigger and better stadia 
have since been built; athletic coaches have been given 
higher salaries and their tenure has increasingly come 
to depend upon training winning teams. 

So far as athletics in general are concerned the 
virus begins to operate long before the intercollegiate 
stage is reached. For the present, primary schools 
are free of it. But the poison begins to be injected 
in the junior high schools in basketball and in foot- 
ball when scouting for potential “winners” begins. It 
becomes further aggravated in the high-school stage 
where competition becomes serious and thousands of 
young people, whether as spectators, as members of 
bands, as cheer leaders, or as majorettes and baton 
twirlers, get their physical education vicariously. It 
is at this stage that the tenure of school officials as 
well as of coaches depends not on their educational 
leadership but on producing successful teams. 

A study of the ethies of athletics cannot be limited 
to athletics alone. As long as high schools and col- 
leges must provide the modern equivalent of gladia- 
torial shows, the schools and colleges become helpless 
in the situation, unless they take the step of fostering 
intramural athletics as a necessary part of education 
for the sake of physical development and the moral 


concomitants that should be expected. As long as the 
“bitch goddess” is allowed to dominate athletics or 
any other part of social life, reforms of one small 
sector may only produce temporary results.—I. L. K. 


THE ROBERT S. MARSHALL MEMORIAL 
FUND FOR CLASSICS 


THE University of Pittsburgh announces the estab- 
lishment of the Robert S. Marshall Memorial Fund 
for Classics, the income of which will be used for 
scholarships, for the purchase of audio-visual-aid 
materials, and for occasional lectures by distinguished 
classical scholars. The donor, Robert S. Marshall, 
prominent Pittsburgh surgeon and patron, intended 
his bequest to promulgate the study of the ancient 
classical languages. The scholarships will be on the 
freshman-sophomore, junior-senior, and’graduate lev- 
els and will include a grant-in-aid for students who 
wish to pursue their studies either at the American 
Academy in Rome or at the American School of 
Classical Studies in Athens during the summer ses- 
sions of these schools. 


THE 1951 MEETING OF THE AUU 


THE Association of Urban Universities, meeting in 
Cincinnati, October 29, expressed the conviction that 
educational benefits “reasonably comparable to those 
covered by Public Law 346” should be extended to 
veterans who have had active military service subse- 
quent to World War II. 

In other resolutions the association (1) urged busi- 
ness, industrial, professional, civic, and cultural agen- 
cies in metropolitan areas more fully to utilize the 
resources of the urban universities and to extend 
financial support to make possible increased public 
service on the part of these institutions; (2) re- 
affirmed the responsibility of higher education to em- 
phasize moral and spiritual values on the campus 
and in the community; (3) advocated support by 
member institutions of the development of programs 
designed to increase international understanding and 
co-operation among students, faculty, and citizens of 
their communities, with a view to attaining a just 
and peaceful world society. 
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miller, president, University of Chattanooga (Tenn.), 
president, to succeed the Reverend Paul C. Reinert, 
S.J., president, Saint Louis University; Robert W. 


Notes and News 
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New officers of the association are: David A. Lock- 
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Van Houten, president, Newark (N. J.) College of 
Engineering, vice-president; and David D. Henry, 
president, Wayne University (Detroit 1), secretary. 
treasurer (re-elected). 









Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending November 19: 15. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Warren C. Lovinger, formerly associate secretary, 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, assumed new duties, September 1, as presi- 
dent, Northern State Teachers College (Aberdeen, S. 
Dak.), succeeding Noah E. Steele, whose retirement 
on July 1 was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
January 20. Walter J. Jerde, assistant professor of 
social science and business administration, on August 
1 succeeded E. A. Bixler, retired from the deanship 
of the college, as acting dean, and Gladys McMillan 
began new duties as instructor in biological science, 
September 15. 


Correction: Because of an error in a usually re- 
liable source of information, we reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, November 3, that L. O. Brackmer had 
been appointed president, Northern Montana College 
(Havre). The new president is Louis O. Brockmann, 
whose appointment to the staff of education and psy- 
chology, Montana State College (Bozeman), was re- 
ported in these columns, September 16, 1944. 


Wilbur Devilbiss, whose appointment as supervisor 
of teacher and higher education, Maryland State De- 
partment of Education, was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, July 4, 1942, has been named dean, College 
of Education, University of Maryland, to succeed 
Harold Benjamin, whose appointment as head of the 
division of foundations of education, the George Pea- 
body College for Teachers (Nashville, Tenn.), was 
reported in these columns, March 10. 


Perry F. Kendig, formerly associate professor of 
English, Muhlenberg College (Allentown, Pa.), has 
been promoted to a full professorship and named head 
of the department. 


Rose Kelly has been appointed assistant professor 
of elementary education, College of Puget Sound 
(Tacoma, Wash.) ; Joan Blakiston, assistant librarian. 


The following instructors have been added to the 
staff of the College of Saint Teresa (Winona, Minn.) : 
the Reverend Thomas L. Sanner, O.P. (religion and 
philosophy), Sister M. Ethelreda, O.S.F., and Mary- 
ellen Dumbolton (music), Sister M. Agnes, 0.S.F. 









(elementary education), Sister M. Lorna, 0O.S.F. 
(art), Sister M. Dorothea, O.S.F. (business), Sister 
M. Clarus, O.S.F. (chemistry), Sister M. Ronald, 
O.S.F. (foods and nutrition), Elizabeth H. Bern- 
hardt (modern language), Annette La Grandeur 
(physical education), John T. Farrell (English), and 
Otto Karl Stohr (English and speech). Sister M, 
Bernetta, O.S.F., of the department of English, and 
William Wellhouse, of the department of biology, 
have returned from leaves of absence for graduate 
study. 

Paul Perigord, professor emeritus of French civiliza- 
tion, Santa Barbara College, University of California, 
has been named director of the only daily newspaper 
in English published in Haiti, The Times of Port-au- 
Prince. 


Robert Livingston Schuyler, professor emeritus of 
history, Columbia University, will deliver the first 
John Hinkley Lecture, established at the Johns Hop- 
kins University with funds provided by the estate of 
the late John Hinkley. Dr. Schuyler will give three 
lectures in the spring, the dates of which have not been 
determined. 


John S. Diekhoff, whose appointment as director of 
the new Center for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults (Chicago) was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, July 21, has announced the appointment of 
the following as research associates: Ralph Ireland, 
formerly of Fisk University; Leonard K. Olsen, of the 
University of Chicago; Harry L. Miller, formerly of 
the Institute of Adult Education; Russell F. W. 
Smith, on leave of absence from Western Reserve 
University; and Richard J. Storr, formerly of How- 
ard University. Bee Day, on leave of absence from 
Dallas (Tex.) College, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, is serving as administrative assistant to the di- 
rector; Paul Klapper, president emeritus, Queens 
College (Flushing, N. Y.), arid Arthur L. H. Rubin 
are consultants. 


Recent Deaths 

Ethel Mae Burris, assistant professor of education, 
Illinois State Normal University (Normal), died of a 
heart attack, November 4, at the age of sixty-five 
years, according to a report received by ScHOOL AND 
Socrery, November 13. Miss Burris had held super- 
visory, research, and administrative posts in the public 
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schools of Bloomington (Ill.), Chicago Heights, Chi- 
cago, and Oak Park (Ill.), before going to the uni- 
versity in 1936. 

The Reverend Franz H. J. Keller, former member 
of the faculty, Bloomfield (N. J.) College and Theo- 
logical Seminary, died, November 11, at the age of 
weventy-seven years. Dr. Keller retired from the col- 
lege in 1944 after 33 years of teaching the Bible and 


foreign languages. 


The Reverend Warren Nelson Nevius, professor of 
ethics and Bible, Wilson College (Chambersburg, 
Pa.), died of a heart attack, November 11. Dr. Nevius 
had held pastorates in South Amboy (N. J.), Attica, 
and New Rochelle (N. Y.), before going to Wilson 
College in 1924. 


Thomas Wainwright Bussom, professor of Romance 
languages, Wesleyan University (Middletown, Conn.), 
died, November 11, at the age of sixty-two years. Dr. 
Bussom had served as instructor in Romance lan- 
guages (1913-14), Amherst (Mass.) College; (1914- 
17), Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.); (1919-20), 
the University of Minnesota; and associate professor 
of Romance languages (1920-23) and professor (since 
1923), Wesleyan University. 


Ulysses Prentiss Hédrick, retired director, New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Station (Geneva), 
died, November 14, at the age of eighty-one years. 
Dr. Hedrick had served as assistant horticulturist 
(1893-95) and hortieculturist (1899-1905), Michigan 
State College (East Lansing); horticulturist and 
botanist (1895-97), Oregon State College (Corval- 
lis); hortieulturist and botanist (1897-99), Utah 
State Agricultural College (Logan); and horticul- 
turist (1905-28) and director (1928-38), New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Station. 


The Reverend Donald McFayden, professor emeritus 
of history, Washington University (Saint Louis), 
died, November 15, at the age of seventy-five years. 
Mr. McFayden, who has been rector (1908-11) of 
Grace Protestant Episcopal Church, Amherst (Mass.), 
had served as instructor in ancient and Bible his- 
tory (1912-19), University of Colorado; assistant 
professor of history (1919-22), University of Ne- 
braska; and William Eliot Smith Professor of His- 
tory (1922-retirement), Washington University. 


Colonel Allen Lloyd Keyes, director, West Point 
Museum, died, November 15, at the age of forty-nine 
years. Colonel Keyes had served as associate pro- 
fessor of modern languages (1941-43), United States 
Military Academy (West Point, N. Y.), and as di- 
rector of the museum since his return from service 
in the Southwest Pacific during World War II. 


Wilmer Cave Wright, professor emeritus of Greek, 
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Bryn Mawr, (Pa.) College, died, November 16, at 
the age of eighty-five years. Dr. Wright had served 
the college from 1897 until her retirement in 1933. 
She was appointed to a full professorship in 1921 
and following her retirement had translated from the 
Latin several old medical treatises for the New York 
Academy of Medicine. 


Arthur David Thomas Gayer, professor of eco- 
nomics, Queens College (Flushing, N. Y.), died in an 
automobile accident, November 17, at the age of forty- 
eight years. Dr. Gayer had served as lecturer and 
assistant professor of economies (1931-40), Columbia 
University, and in Queens College as associate pro- 
fessor of economies, professor, chairman of the de- 
partment, and chairman of the division of social 
science (since 1940). 

Vergil C. Lohr, who was retired in 1950 as professor 
of chemistry, the University of Chicago, died, Novem- 
ber 17, at the age of seventy-one years. 

Hal L. Hall, retired head of the department of 
mathematics, Northwestern State College (Alva, 
Okla.), died, November 18, at the age of eighty-six 


years. Mr. Hall retired in 1947 after having served 


the educational field for sixty-four years. 
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ARNOLD, GWEN F. et al. (Prepared by). Handwrit- 

ing in Wisconsin: A Survey of Elementary School Prac- 
tice. Pp. 77. Illustrated. Board of Regents, the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 1951. 
This publication of the School of Education is the first of 
a series of reports on an exhaustive study of handwriting 
that was made possible by a grant from the Parker Pen 
Company, Janesville, Wis. 

e 

Communism, Democracy, and 

Catholic Power. Pp. x+340. The Beacon Press, 25 


Beacon Street, Boston 8. 1951. $3.50. 
A study of two great systems of authoritarian control over 
men’s minds: Kremlin and Vatican. 


BURKET, GAIL BROOK. Let’s Be Popular. Pp. 
viii+154. Tlustrated. Beckley-Cardy Company, 1632 
Indiana Avenue, Chicago. 1951. $1.48. 

At home, at school, during social occasions, and everywhere 
in the world a child wins the approval he deserves when 
his manners are good. For Grades 7-9. 


BLANSHARD, PAUL. 


CARR, EDWARD HALLETT. German-Soviet Relations 
between the Two World Wars. 1919-1939. Pp. ix+ 
146. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore 18. 1951. $3.00. 
The six Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History de- 
livered in the Johns Hopkins University in February and 
March, 1951, form the six chapters of this book. 


CLEMENS, ALPHONSE H. (Editor). Marriage Edu- 
cation and Counseling. Pp. vit+153. The Catholic 
University of America Press, Washington 17, D. C. 
1951. $2.50. 

Selected papers from the Workshops on Marriage and the 


Family and from the Cana Institute, conducted at the 
university, June, 1947, 1948, 1949, and 1950. 
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COLADARCI, ARTHUR P. ‘‘Preprofessional Experi- Pp. 28. Offices of Student Personnel, the University 
ence in Educational Psychology: A Review of Opinion of Wisconsin, Madison. 1951. 
and a Critical Note.’’ School of Education Bulletin ’ 


No. 5. Vol. XXVII. Pp. 30. Division of Research rane ie 
and Field Services, Indiana University. Indiana Uni- eee —t Pag to a: a Pp. 
versity Bookshop, Bloomington. 1951. 75 cents. 1s Tes nos. S.A., Piedras 477, Montevideo, 
The literature dealing with the teaching of educational Uruguay. : 

»sychology in undergraduate programs presents an arrest- 
os situation for an instructor in this a.ea who inquires 
into the validity of his instructional procedures and organi- 
zation. Here these inquiries are being discussed. 


VAN AUKEN, ROBERT A. ‘‘School Census and At. 
tendance Practices in Upstate New York and Suggog. 
+ tions for Their Improvement.’’ Bulletin No. 1399. 
Pp. 85. Illustrated. The University of the State of 
‘*Compulsory Education and Its Prolongation.’’ Inter- New York, Albany 1. 1951. 
national Bureau of Education, UNESCO Publication 
No. 183. Pp. 168. Bureau of International Educa- 
tion, Geneva, Switzerland. 1951. 
Fourteenth International Conference on Public Education, 
1951, recommendation No. 32, supplied by the ministries 
of education. 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


CROSS, TOM PEETE (Compiler). 
Guide to English Studies. Pp. xii+ 81. 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago 37. 1951. 
A tenth edition. 


Bibliographical 
The Univer- 
$1.75. 


apr Sern, 
Secondary t/ A \" College 
Elementary ) 


University 
° 
FESSENDEN, SETH A. Designed for Listening: A 


Speaker-Listener Workshop. Pp. viii+83. Wm. C. 
Brown Company, 915 Main Street, Dubuque, Iowa. 
1951. $1.75. 

This mnanval is not the final word in providing a functional 
approach to listening as one of the communication arts, 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 5-1223 


but it does represent a present trend. 
@ 


HANDLIN, OSCAR. The Uprooted: The Epic Story of 

the Great Migrations That Made the American People. 
Pp. 310. Little, Brown and Company, 60 East 42d 
Street, New York 17. 1951. $4.00. 
The author has tried historically to trace the impact of 
separation, of the disruption of lives and work of people 
who left one world to adjust to a new. These are the 
bleaker pages of our history, for the effect of the transfer 
was ~~ aoe upon the people than upon the society they 
entered. 
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WHOLESALE LIFE INSURANCE 


e for higher educational institu- 
tions with 25 or more employees 











HENNE, FRANCES, RUTH ERSTED, AND ALICE 
LOHRER. A Planning Guide for the High School 
Library Program. Pp. xiii+140. American Library 
Association, Chicago 11. 1951. $2.00. 

The muterial in this guide.pertains primarily to libraries 
in high schools with grade ranges 9-12 or 10-12, but it 
may also be used to serve grades 7-9. 


MEYER, ANNIE NATHAN. It’s Been Fun: An Auto- 

biography. Pp. 302. Henry Schuman, Inc., 20 East 
70th Street, New York 21. 1951. $3.50. 
The author was perhaps best known as the moving spirit 
behind the founding of Barnard College, Columbia fn ver- 
sity. This is an inspiring story of an active, distinguished, 
long, and happy life. 


e no medical examination required 
e remarkably low cost 


e cash dividends 





Retirement Plans 
that can be coordinated with Social Security 











ROBERTS, ELEANOR, AND JEANNE A’DAIR. Once 
upon a Summertime: A Story with Lyrics for Children. 
Pp. 139. Exposition Press, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 


York 16. 1951. $3.00. 
Politics and expediency to the contrary, it is a good idea 
for young minds tu begin to recognize the working of de- 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
jeason Yor children in terms that they can recognize and ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


find delight in. 
mer eres e Established by Carnegie Organizations 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 


Collective Life Insurance 
Individual Life Insurance 


‘‘The Study of Foreign Languages Today: Information 
for Counselors and Advisers in High School or Col- 
lege.’’ Bulletin No. 3214. General Series No. 2988. 
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